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The Dental Hygienist - - 


Her Development Scope and Future 


By RALPH R. Byrnes, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Dean, Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


(Read before the Dental Hygienists’ Association at Convention of Florida State 
Dental Society, Ocala, Fla., October 26-28, 1933) 


is well to look into its foundation. No telescope, no matter how adroitly 

handled, will render a better vision than the inherent quality of its lenses 
will permit. How far a ship may go depends upon the construction of its hull and 
the power‘and capability of the engines in the boiler room. In the fields of medicine 
and dentistry, experience has taught us that it has been necessary throughout the 
years constantly to increase the pre-medical and pre-dental training. The old-time 
physician or dentist served the needs of the community very well with his limited 
pre-professional training. With the progress of scientific investigation, however, 
a greater and broader foundation of general knowledge has been required of the 
dentist and of the physician. How much out of place the old-fashioned country 
doctor, with his stock prescriptions of castor oil, and sulphur and molasses, would be 
in a modern hospital in the present era! Noble as was his character, it would not 
be sufficient in this day to overcome the handicap of a lack of general knowledge. 
His capacity for usefulness therefore would be limited. 

Before entering into a discussion of the scope of the dental hygienist’s profession, 
let us discuss briefly the foundations of her calling from two perspectives; first, the 
historical viewpoint, and second, the angle of her institutional training. 

The work of the dental hygienist is not, as one might suppose, a service which 
has been recognized only recently. According to Dr. Alfred C. Fones, in his paper 
entitled. “The Origin and History of Dental Hygienists,” which appeared in the 
March, 1929, issue of the JouRNAL of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
the first article dealing with the subject of dental hygiene appeared as an editorial 
in 1844 in the American Journal of Dental Science. only five years after the establish- 
ment of the first dental journal, in 1839. As Chapin A. Harris, Edward Maynard 
and Amos Westcott were the three editors of the journal at that time, the article, in 
all probability, was written by one of them. It is pleasant to know that the sub- 
ject of dental hygiene was considered an important thing in those early days of 
dentistry, itself. In his editorial the author expressed regret that so much attention 
was given to therapeutics, mechanical dentistry and surgery, while-the “hygiene of 
the teeth is almost neglected.” The editcrial stated further that tracts and pamph- 
lets to “promote dental hygiene” would be issued by the American Society of 
Dental Surgeons. 

The first formal paper on the subject of oral hygiene was entitled, ‘Prophylaxis, 
or the Prevention of Dental Decay.” It was prepared by Andrew McLain, of the 
New Orleans Dental College, and was published in 1870. In it the author stressed 
diet as means of preventing dental caries. However, it was not until 1879 that 
specific reference was made to the actual cleansing of teeth by the dentist. This 
point was brought out by Dr. G. A. Mills, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in his article entitled, 
“How to Keep the Teeth Clean and Healthy.” Dr. Mills was the first to make men- 
tion of the explorer as a valuable instrument in dental hygiene. 


A Philadelphian, Dr. D. D. Smith, was the first to impress upon the dental pro- 
fession the importance of dental hygiene or oral prophylaxis. Beginning with a 
small and select group of patients, Dr. Smith practiced oral prophylaxis for a number 
of years, his circle of patients growing continuously. The work which he first began 
more or less as an experiment, grew in importance and extent until his services in 
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the field attracted wide attention. When the important nature of this health service 
is considered, it is not surprising that a demand for it was created by Dr. Smith. 
People commenced to realize the importance of a clean mouth, with the result that 
Dr. Smith became widely known in this field. and was in constant demand as a speaker 
upon the subject. While others have done pioneer work in oral prophylaxis, Dr. 
Smith was outstanding, and he has joined the ranks of “fathers” with the justly- 
earned illustrious title of “Father of Oral Prophylaxis.” 

One of the first references to women in dentistry occurred in a paper written by 
Dr. N. W. Kingsley, in 1884, entitled, ““Woman—Her Position in Dentistry.” Here 
was a man who actually was over-zealous in his desire to further the position of 
women in the dental profession. In his discussion of the position of the dental 
assistant, he said that after the woman has become thoroughly familiar with the 
routine of the office she could he instructed to do certain actual operations, such 
as the repair of deciduous teeth with plastic restorations. Dr. Kingsley advocated 
that the dental assistant do this, with no mention of a dental degree as a prere- 
quisite. His reference to deciduous teeth is indicative of the faulty attitude towards 
children’s dentistry prevalent at that time. : 


In 1902, Dr. C. M. Wright read a paper before the Odontological Society of 
Cincinnati, in which he treated in a more specific manner the work of women in the 
dental office. In his paper entitled, “A Plea for a Sub-specialty in Dentistry,” his 
remarkable ability to foresee the usefulness of women in the dental profession 
was apparent. Some of his views, written twenty-nine years ago, sound modern 
today. With reference to the training of these women, he said: 


The dental colleges are to offer opportunities for this partial and 
separate training, the course to consist of lectures on the anatomy of the 
teeth and gums, special pathology and physiology, and a special clinical 
training in prophylactic therapeutics. 

Upon the completion of this special course, which shall require one 
session, or one year of study and practice under instruction in the college 
infirmary, and after presenting satisfactory evidence of proficiency in the 
polishing of teeth and caring for the mouth, the college shall grant a cer- 
tificate of competence to the graduate in the course. 


Dr. F. W. Low of Buffalo, N. Y., in his reference, in 1902, to women jn 
dentistry, was colorful, if not practical. He speaks of the “odontocure” as a girl 
with an orange wood stick, some pumice, and possibly a flannel rag, who shall go 
from house to house. Dr. Low advocated that this lady should make her rounds 
every two weeks, and after performing her service, should extract the exorbitant 
sum of fifty cents. 


I have not the time in this paper to mention all of these pioneers who were 
responsible for the dissemination of the knowledge of oral hygiene, as there were 
quite a number of dentists who worked concurrently, with the same objective. How- 
ever, mention should be made of Dr. M. L. Rhein, of New York, who suggested the 
term “dental nurse’’ and thereby added to the delightful confusion in the nomen- 
calture of this health service, and Dr. Alfred C. Fones, whose work in Bridgeport, 
Conn., has become a part of dental history. Dr. Fones was the first dentist in 
America to employ a lay woman as an oral prophylactician in his office, and it was 
he who suggested the term “dental hygienist’ to designate her work. Also he was 
the first “dentist in America to inaugurate a system of periodic inspection and 
prohylaxis in the common schools.” 


Let us look into the scope of the dental hygienist’s work from the standpoint 
of the law Unfortunately, there is verv little uniformity in the state laws regulating 
her profession. Some of the states allow her considerable latitude, while others, 
apparently, are very niggardly in giving her authority. Mention of the laws in a 
few states may serve as an indication or index of the general attitude. 


All of the states are unanimous in one respect. They al! agree that the dental 
hygienist must practice under the supervision of a dentist, whether her work be done 
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in a private office. in a hospital, school or other institution. Just why this should 
be so, does not appear. 


The great disparity occurs in the legalizing of her duties. New Hampshire, for 
instance, permits the dental hygienist to “clean teeth.” South Carolina allows her to 
“polish off any overhanging margins of fillings or uneveness of enamel, for the pre- 
vention of caries.” The dental hygiene laws of West Virginia says: “These hygienists 
may remove lime deposit secretions and stains from the exposed surface of the teeth 
and directly beneath the free margin of the gum, or administer preliminary or post- 
operative treatment to teeth and gums.... .” 


Some states allow the employment of only one dental hygienist in an office, while 
other states place no restriction on the number. Whether the dental hygienist is 
allowed to work only on the exposed surfaces of teeth or underneath the gum margin 
depends upon the state in which she lives. Some states specify that she be allowed to 
operate just below the free margin of the gums. It would seem to me that it would be 
most difficult to regulate the practice of oral prophylaxis with reference to the 
extent of the operation. Certainly, I should say that a dental hygienist should not 
be allowed to treat cases of periodontoclasia, which require the scaling technique of 
an experienced dentist. There are many dentists one would not consider thoroughly 
capable in that respect. The fact that the treatment of periodontoclasia is a specialty 
signifies that a considerable degree of special skill on the part of the operator is 
necessary. On the other hand, I should not be inclined to say that a dental hy- 
gienist may not be allowed ever to go beneath the gum line in her operations. She 
must necessarily do this, even if accidentally, in the use of rubber polishing cups, 
brushes, etc. Who can say just where her operations should begin and where they 
should end? And, even if that is definitely determined, what—aside from her own 
ethical sense---is to prevent her overstepping her limitations? A tangible thing like 
a bridge, plate or filling may be detected by any one, but no one but the hygienist 
herself can know the depth of her scaling operations. 


The work of the dental hygienist at the present time is very poorly regulated. 
To my mind, her principal work should be that for which she is primarily trained, 
namely, prophylaxis. It is true that courses in Oral Hygiene as offered by the 
various dental colleges include very much more than prophylaxis. In addition to 
this, the following subjects are usually offered in the first year: General Anatomy 
and Physiology, General Inorganic Chemistry, Elementary Bacteriology, General 
Pathology, Hygiene. Oral Anatomy, Dental Laboratory, Dental Roentgenology, 
Surgical Assisting, Comparative Dental Anatomy, and General Dentistry. In the 
second year. in addition to her work in prophylaxis, which receives the greatest 
stress in didactic, clinical and laboratory hours, the prospective dental hvgienist 
must also receive instruction in such subjects as Anesthesia, Dietetics and Organic 
Chemistry, Jurisprudence, Dental Health Service. Periodontia, Thesis and Seminar, 
Oral Pathology, Pharmacology, Clinical Recording and Dental Assisting. This is 
as it should be. but it does not follow that because a dental hygienist learns some- 
thing of the fundamentals of Periodontia she should be allowed to treat periodonto- 
clasia, nor does it follow that because she gains, in her course, some knowledge of 
dietetics, she should feel herself qualified to prescribe a definite menu for patients. 
In regard to dictetics, it is well and good that she give her patients information of 
a general character, since there could be no possible objection to any layman's doing 
as much, but beyond that she should not go. On the other hand. because in her 
course in her second year of training she learns dental assisting. it is not logical or 
proper for the dentist to expect her to spend her time in assisting at the chair, 
except perhans during an emergency when the dental assistant is unavoidablev absent 
from the office. May we, for a moment, look at dentistry and dentists from an 
analogous viewpoint? No graduate dentist would be justified in practicing general 
surgery because in his senior year of training he had received sixteen didactic hours 
of instruction in Principles of Surgery. He would not exnect to practice seneral 
medicine merely because of his having received a course in Materia Medica, General 
Pathology, and Physical Diagnosis. If he were on the staff of a hosnital, such 
procedures would not be expected of him by the medical officials in charge, nor 
would he be called upon to do them were he a partner in an associated practice of 
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physicians and dentists. It is well that such subjects be included in his training, 
for his training should be broad in his field, just as the training for the dental hy- 
gienist should be broad in hers; but it does not follow that he should feel qualified 
to carry out in actual practice everything he has been taught. His intelligence should 
teach him the extent of his practice. 

Dentists are inclined to exact too much from the dental hygienist. If the 
dental hygienist’s profession is to grow in dignity and importance, that growth should 
take place along the line of her specific duties; her energies should not be dissipated 
with minor duties nor with tasks that the dentist should himself perform. And yet, 
most dentists have little or no hesitancy in asking her to do anything, from scrub- 
bing the office woodwork to casting a gold inlay. This is obviously unfair to the 
dental hygienist. Perhaps she, herself, in many instances is partly responsible for 
this attitude. It is conceivable that a young dental hygienist, having recently asso- 
ciated herself with a dentist, would be willing to do these things in order to fill up 
her time and increase her value to the dentist. This attitude on’ the part of the 
dentist and the dental hygienist is not altogether fair, for when the duties of the 
dental hygienist and the dental assistant are combined—as is often the case—this 
constitutes an encroachment upon the work of the dental assistant, who is as 
anxious to preserve the identity of her vocation as are the dental hygienist and the 
dentist to safeouard theirs. It has the effect of lessening the demand for the dental 
assistant’s work, and, as a result, decreases her carning capacity. 

The duties which some dentists expect the dental hygienist to perform go to 
ridiculous extremes. Aside from her prophylactic work, she is often expected to assist 
at the chair. polish fixtures and instruments, prepare supplies for the office, develop 
x-rays, sterilize instruments, mix amalgam, cast inlays, make amalgam and plaster 
models, run impressions for dentures and bridges, detect oral lesions, and give dietary 
advice—the last named duty being one that few general medical practitioners are 
thoroughly capable of performing. Regarless of the rather general opinion to the 
contrary, I believe that such expansion of the dental hygienist’s duties is not truly 
valuable either to the dentist or to the dental hygienist. If the dentist persists in 
assigning to her duties which he himself should perform, such practice will, in the 
end lower the dienity and influence of his profession; nor will it raise the pro- 
fessional status of the dental hygienist. It will destroy her identity in health service. 
Considering the question from all angles, I cannot help concluding that such practices 
are injurious and undesirable. When a patient goes to a dentist for dental treat- 
ment, it is implied that the dentist is to perform all the important operative and 
diagnostic work. Js it ethical to demand of the patient the payment of regular 
dental fees for professional work assigned to a subordinate, who is not qualified by 
law or by training for such service? 

The real value of the dental hygienist lies in the performance of her specific 
work—that of oral prophylaxis. This may be considered from two angles. First, 
her work is of great value to the public in an educational way. Second, she is 
valuable to the dentist. The greater aspect of her value exists in her relation to 
the public; the lesser aspect lies in her association with the dentist. 


What may the dental hygienist expect from her profession in the way of a liveli- 
hood? What future does her profession hold for her? It is particularly hazardous 
to venture an opinion at this time, when the outlook for all branches of health 
service is obscured by the economic and social instability of the times. Especially is 
this true of medicine and dentistry. We cannot predict with any degree of accuracy 
to what extent medicine and dentistry will become socialized. Any careful observer, 
may discern the socialistic tendencies which are creeping into medicine and den- 
tistry—whether we like it or not. The fate of the dental hygienist will depend 
largely upon that of the dentist. If his profession broadens out along socialistic lines, 
hers will do likewise. I foresee a wider field for her work. Demands for the 
service of the dental hygienist will become more and more numerous in institutions 
such as hospitals, industrial plants, and public schools. With this widening of her 
field of activity, she will feel the need of a more extensive non-technical education. 
Even at the present time, considerable friction exists in some public schools where 
dental hygienists are employed on a basis co-equal with that of the elementary grade 
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teachers. The teachers feel that the hygienist should be required to obtain a better 
general education if she is to enjoy the status to which their broader education 
entitles them. There is much justification in their attitude. At present, the pre- 
technical training of dental hygienists varies from practically nothing in the way 
of formal schooling to graduation from an accredited high school. Considerable 
confusion will continue to exist in the dental hygienist’s profession until the various 
schools of oral hygiene adopt a uniform curriculum and uniform pre-professional 
training. 


The public is beginning to realize that the work of the dental hygienist is an 
important branch of health service. There is a definite need for her work. When 
a service becomes necessary for the welfare of society, we may rest assured that that 
service will increase in prestige and scope. The natural development of a profession 
may be accelerated by wise counsel and guidance from those who are in position to 
offer it. Therefore, the future progress of the dental hygienist will depend largely 
upon the attitude of the dentist toward her work. I am frank to say that this is 
not always commendable. I have endeavored in this paper to show some of the 
faulty attitudes. The dental hygienists profession is a stream arising from the spring 
of dentistry. If the source dries up or becomes choked with the leaves and debris 
of dissension and cluttered ideals, the stream will become sluggish and ineffective. 
The dentist cannot do without the dental hygienist, nor can the dental hygienist do 
without the dentist. Therefore, it is necessary that they both work together in har- 
mony and understading and that each have a high and wholesome respect for the 
work of the other. 


Aside from these general conditions which influence the future and scope of her 
work, there is another element that will weigh heavily in the scales—the personal 
equation. What is her own attitude toward her work? Does she regard her pro- 
fession as a life work, worthy of all her energies and thoughts, or does she regard 
it as a gangplank leading to the adventuring ship of matrimony? How she answers 
this question in her own heart will largely determine her future. 


Now, I have never been one to question the wisdom of the saying that the 
perfect place for woman is by her own fireside and that her noblest sphere is that of 
motherhood. If there is an actual conflict between her vocation and her home, and 
if she must forego one or the other, certainly there can be no higher calling than that 
of wife and mother. Not all women are qualified to be mothers and to rear children. 
It is a task of exacting requirements and tremendous importance, calling for the high- 
est order of brain, daily examples to the contrary, notwithstanding. On the other 
hand, not all women are qualified to be dental hygienists. If she be wonderful 
enough to be successful at both, I can see no conflict between her home life and 
her career. If she cannot do both successfully, may she look into her own heart and 
choose and stand by that which to her seems the wiser course. The point I am 
endeavoring to make is this: THE ORAL HYGIENIST’S PROFESSION 
SHOULD NOT BE SUBORDINATED TO MARRIAGE. It is worthy of her 
deepest thought and consideration. The breadth of her personal outlook will large- 
ly determine the scope and future of her vocation. One cannot reach real heights 
in any profession when it is pursued as an economic makeshift until the appearance 
of Prince Charming. 


Welcome To St. Paul 


The Minnesota Dental Hygienists’ Association wishes to extend a welcome to 
all members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association to come to St. Paul 
for the Eleventh Annual Meeting. We are looking forward to this meeting and 
hope that every member is planning to attend this Convention which will be held 
in the “Summer Vacation Land of the North West.” 


Acnges G. Newnouse, President 
Minnesota Dental Hygienists’ Association 


Two Armies Meet 


A Story ror CHILDREN IN THE First AND SECOND GRADES 
By Mapetyn Situ, D.H., Georgetown, Del. 


NCE upon a time there were two little boys, Bobby and Tommy. Now 
Bobby and Tommy were twins because their birthdays came on the same 
day of the same year. They were seven years old their last birthday. 
Do you know what Bobby and Tommy looked like? I'll tell you. They looked 
like two big peaches. Did you ever see two nice peaches, that had golden skin 
and they had nice rosy spots? Well, Bobby and Tommy had the nicest rosy 
checks and the prettiest golden curls. Now I know you're laughing, you're 
thinking of curls—they were cissies. But not Bobby and Tommy, no sir, they 
were just two healthy little boys who even enjoyed a good fight now and then. 

One night Bobby and Tommy said their prayers and climbed into bed just 
as the Grandfathers clock in the hall said, “One-two-three-four-five-six-seven- 
eight-nine, nine o’ciock.””. The time all good little boys should be in bed. Just 
as they were all tucked in under the covers Tommy said, “Bobby, I forgot to 
brush my teeth.” 

Bobby said, “Tommy, you'd better go brush them.” : 

But Tommy said, “Oh, bed’s so nice, I don’t wanta get up and besides it’s 
so dark.” And it was very dark for it was one of those nights when the moon 
is out shining very brightly one minute, almost like the sun, and the next a big 
dark cloud floats along and everything is all dark, very dark. Now of course, 
Tommy wasn’t afraid of the dark, but—-oh well, you know it gives you a funny 
feeling to get out of a nice soft bed in the dark. Bobby said, “Tommy, you 
didn’t brush your teeth iast night, or the night before that, or the night before 
that or—oh for a long time.” 

Tommy said, “Oh well, it doesn't hurt them any, I can still chew.” But 
Bobby was too sleepy to talk anymore and he fell asleep. ‘Tommy was too sleepy 
to think anything more about teeth so he went to sleep too. 

1 of a sudden Tommy sat right up in bed and let out a big, “Oh— 
oh—oh.” 

Bobby got awake and said, “Tommy, what's the matter?” 

Tommy jumped up and down and held his cheek and said, “Oh-h, my tooth.” 

Bobby said, “What's the matter with your tooth?” 

Tommy said, “Oh it’s in there moving around, it won't stand still." Just 
then a big dark cloud came along and covered the moon and it was very dark in 
Tommy's and Bobby’s room. The Grandfathers clock in the hall said, “One- 
two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight-nine-ten, ten o'clock.” Then the cloud floated 
away and the moon was shining again, and Bobby and Tommy could see each 
other again. But there, right in the middle of the bed stood a funny little man 
all in brown. A little man no bigger than that (hands about one foot apart). 
Bobby said, “Where'd you come from?” 

The little man laughed and said, ““Me—-oh I just hopped on a nice big 
cloud and then I jumped on the first moonbeam I saw and just slid right down 
to your bed. 

Tommy said, “What-what do you want?” 

The little man said, “I came for the big fight.” 

Tommy and Bobby looked around and Tommy said, “Fight, where's a fight?” 

The little man said, “Your tooth hurts, doesn’t it?” 

Tommy said, “Yes.” 

The little man said, “There’s going to be a fight so I came to see it.” 

Tommy said, “Who's gonn’a fight?” 

The little man said, “Well Tommy, you haven't been brushing your teeth 
before you go to bed for a long time so a lot of black decay is trying to kill one 
of oe teeth. Tonight is the big fight between the enemy Decay and your 
teeth. 

Bobby said, “What's the enemy Decay?" 

The little man said, “Decay is the black army that gets in your teeth and 
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stays in all the little cracks. If you don't brush your teeth at least four times a 
day and before you go to bed and get all the Black Army out, why it starts a war 
against your teeth.” 

Bobby said, “Will we see the fight too?” 

The little man said, “Yes, I guess you will.” 


Just then a big cloud hides the moon and it was all very dark. Then the 
cloud floated away and it was all bright in the moonlight. There were all Tommy's 
teeth marching right out of his mouth and down the bed. At the head of the 
Army of Teeth was a big tooth and he had a sword, not a real sword, but a 
tooth-brush with the side of the handle made real sharp just like a real sword. 
The little man whispered, “See the big tooth; well he’s General Six Year Molar 
and the Enemy Decay doesn’t like him a bit. They're always after him, but 
he’s a good fighter.” 


All the other teeth had guns. These guns were tooth-brushes with real 
triggers. Around the middle of each Tooth Soldier was a band of bullets and 
the bullets were balls of toothpaste. The Army of Teeth marched right to the 
middle of the bed and then they stopped and started to load their guns. 


Tommy said, “Look.” And there marching right up over the other side 
of the bed came an army, an army of all little black soldiers. This was the Army 
of Decay. They had guns too. Their guns were toothpicks and around the 
middle of each Decay Soldier was a band of bullets which were little, sharp 
pieces of wood and these bullets were very bad things to get out when they got 
stuck in a tooth. The Army of Decay marched right up to the middle of the 
bed and stopped not very far from the Army of Teeth. They began to load 
their guns. After both armies were ready they stood there looking at each 
other and then all of a sudden a Decay Soldier fired a bullet. It dint hit any 
of the Tooth Army but it started the fight. Oh my—what a fight! 


The Tooth Soldiers fired bullets of toothpaste and the Army of Decay 
fired bullets of wood. One bullet of toothpaste hit a Decay Soldier real hard 
and the Decay Soldier just fell down and couldn't get up. Then a bullet of 
wood struck right in the middle of a Tooth Soldier but he didn’t fall down, only 
he couldn't fight as well with the bullet in his side. Well, they fought and 
fought, still neither army would move back one step. Then the little man 
whispered, “I think they're going to call for their helpers.” Just then a big 
cloud covered the moon and it was very dark. The Grandfathers clock in the 
half said, “One-two- three-four-five-six-seven-eight-nine-ten-eleven, eleven o'clock. 
Then the cloud floated on and it was bright again. There, marching right up 
over the side of the bed came an army. This army was an army of carrots,” 
spinach, lettuce, brown bread, eggs, cereals and oranges and apples and peaches. 
This army had bombs, they were bombs filled with milk. They marched up to 
the Tooth Army because they were the Tooth Army's helpers. Marching up 
over the other side of the bed was another army. This army was lollypops, 
white bread, cakes, pies and peppermint sticks and lots of chocolate candy. They 
had bombs too, only their bombs were filled with coffee and tea. They marched 
right up to the Army of Decay because they were their helpers. Well, then the 
fight really started. An Apple Soldier threw a milk bomb and it landed right 
on a Decay Soldier and he fell down. That made a Soldier of Chocolate Candy 
real mad so he picked up a bomb of tea and threw it and it hit a Tooth Soldier 
and the poor soldier just couldn't stand up. That battle got worse and worse and 
pretty soon the armies got real close to each other and they hit and knocked each 
other over. General Six Year Molar fought very hard. A big soldier of Cake 
and a Soldier of Decay were both trying to hit the General and he was using 
his tooth-brush sword tc hit them. Well, just when it seemed that the poor 
General was going to be knocked down, a Soldier Carrot rushed up and knocked 
down the Soldier Cake. Then General Six Year Molar knocked down Soldier 
Decay. A Soldier of Whole Wheat Bread threw a milk bomb at a White 
Bread Soldier and the White Bread Soldier fell down and just couldn't get up. 
Soldier Lettuce was fighting a Soldier Lollypop and they fought and fought and 
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still they couldn’t knock each other over. Then a bomb of tea hit the Lettuce 
Soldier and he fell down and couldn't move. 

Well, the armies fought and fought and pretty soon neither army had 
any more bombs or bullets so they just kicked and knocked and punched each 
other. What a time they had! At last the Decay Army and their helpers just 
couldn't fight any more so they turned and ran. Across the bed they went with 
the Tooth Army running after them. The Tooth Army didn’t chase them any 
further than the edge of the bed because they had won the war. Honestly, Bobby 
and Tommy just couldn’t help shouting when they saw the Decay Army running 
down over the side of the bed for it had been such a good fight. 

Then a big cloud went over the moon and it was all very dark. Then the 
cloud floated away and it was all nice and bright. There was nothing on the bed 
at all, except the little man. All of Tommy’s teeth were back in his mouth. 
The little man said, “Well, it was a good fight and I'm certainly glad the Army 
of Teeth won.” ‘Then he took his watch out of his pocket and said, “I just 
have time to make the twelve o'clock cloud.” With that he jumped off the bed, 
right on a moonbeam and floated right out of the window. He turned and 
waved his hand to Bobby and Tommy. 

Bobby said, “Tommy, wasn’t that a great fight?” 

Tommy answered, “Yes, it was.” Then he added, “My tooth is all right.” 

Bobby said, “Sure, didn’t the Tooth Army win.” 

Tommy said, “I’m glad it did, ‘cause now my tooth’s all right and I'll al- 
ways brush my teeth four times a day and before I go to bed, for I want to be on 
the side of the Tooth Army.” 

Bobby said, “I’m going to eat lots of carrots, spinach and apples and brown 
bread and peaches for I want to help the Tooth Army.” Then Bobby and 
Tommy were so sleepy that they just fell right off to sleep. 

Now I'm not saying for sure but I have an idea that Grandfathers clock 
tip-toed up the stairs and saw the fight too, for he said, “One-twothree-four- 
five-pix-seven-eight-nine-ten-eleven twelve.” And then if you would have lis- 
weet. very closely you would have heard him say, “Twelve o'clock and all is 
we 


Boys and girls, that was just a story. None of us will ever see a battle like 
that and yet in our mouths every day there is a battle between decay and our 
teeth. Although we do not realize it we are aiding our teeth when we eat vege- 
tables, milk, and fruits. We are helping decay when we eat large amounts of 
candy, pie, cake and soft foods. 

know all you boys and girls want your teeth to win in the constant fight 
against decay and only by daily use of the tooth-brush and eating the proper 
kind of food will your teeth drive away the Army of Decay just like Bobby 
and Tommy saw in that midnight battle. 


Dentistry And Public Health 
The Care of the Teeth 


“Dentistry And Public Health” is a recent booklet by Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, President, Chicago Board of Health and the Bureau of Public Relations, Ameri- 
can Dental Association. It is approved by the American Dental Association and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

This book contains 32 pages of authoritative information on the care of the 
teeth. Infinite care has been used to couch all technical terms in lay language with- 
out distorting its scientific content. It is illustrated with eighty beautiful, clear 
photographis of actual cases. Their accompanying captions, legends and overprint 
enable each illustration to tell its own story. é 

For further information, please write Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S., Supervisor, 
Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental Association, 212 East Superior Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A Call to the Convention of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 


LANS are well under way for the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association to be held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, August 6th to 10th. As you will see by the Program 

printed herein,: effort has been made to provide something of interest to 

members in all fields of service. 

Why not plan your vacation this year around the Convention and the 
new World’s Fair? 

This year we shall be holding our meetings in a room assigned to us by 
the American Dental Association at the Auditorium. Thus enabling us to 
be at all times in the center of the activities of the Convention. Hotel 


headquarters are at the St. Frances, and members of the Minnesota Dental 
Hygienists’ Association have made many interesting plans for our enter- 


tainment. Let us have your cooperation, make your reservation im- 
mediately. A. REBEKAH Fisk, President 


Convention Committees 


CONVENTION 


MyrtTLe JAMISON, Chairman oe 4131 N. Humboldt St., Minneapolis Minn. 

AGNES NEWHOUSE - + 2323 Lincoln St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

IoNE JACKSON - Dental School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PUBLICITY 

EveLtyn Sycx, Chairman - - 806 La Salle Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Breatric—E Harris - - 1111 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


FRANCES ERSKINE Chairman : 830 Tuscorora Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
EpNA NELSON - - + 4400 Granthan St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MiriAM SCHALLER . 1037 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


AGNES NEWHOUSE, Cheirman 2323 Lincoln St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ELIZABETH PEACHA - 728 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


BUSINESS AND REGISTRATION 


lone JACKSON, Chairman, University of Minn. Dental School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KATHRYN GARDNER - ~~ - 2323 Lincoln St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DorotHy FRANKLIN - 3037 Columbus Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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PROGRAM 


For the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
St. Frances Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., August 6-10, 1934 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 5, 1934 
8:00 P.M. Meeting of the Board of Trustees. (First) St. Frances Hotel. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1934 
Registration. 
House of Delegates’ First Meeting. 
. Noon Recess. 
General Meeting. 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome on Behalf of the American Dental Association. 
Dr. A. C. Wuerry, President American Dental Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Address on Behalf of the State of Minnesota. 
Dr. W. F. Lassy, Dean of the University of Minnesota. 
Address of Welcome. 
AGNES NEWHOUSE, President of Minnesota Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. 
Response to Address of Welcome. 
Marcaret A. Batvey, Supervisor of Dental Hygiene, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President's Address. 
A. REBEKAH Fisx, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
TEA. In Honor of Addibel Forrester Hall, President-elect, Amer- 
ican Dental Hygienists’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gala Night. Auditorium. Everyone invited. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1934 
Board of Trustees meeting (Second.) St. Frances Hotel. 
“The Ideal Dental Hygienist.” 
Dr. Hamwee Weexs, President, American Society for the 
Promotion of Dentistry for Children, New Orleans, La. 
“What is the Future of the Dental Hygiene Movement?” 
Dr. Cuaries Sweet, President-Elect, American Society for 
the Promotion of Dentistry for Children, Oakland, Calif. 
“Child Psychology Applied to the Dentai Office.” 
Dr. Craupe W. BiERMAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Information, Rather Than Instruction for Dental Health 
Talks.” 
Dr. W. C. McBrinez, Detroit, Michigan. 
Minnesota State Luncheon. (Women’s City Club.) 
“The Dental Hygienists’ Curriculum. 
Dr. Lez Harker, Minneapolis, Minn. 


9:00 A.M 
10:00 A.M 
12:00 M. 
2:00 

5:00 P.M. 
9:30. P.M 
8:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:45 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
11:15 A.M. 
12:00 M. 
2:00 P.M. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1934 (Continued) 
2:45 P.M. “Case Histories.” 


Dr. Crayton H. Gracey, Detroit, Michigan. (Some inter- 
esting records showing radical health improvements of 
abnormal conditions through the operative work of the 
Dental Hygienists.) 

3:30 P.M. “Huntlng Microbes in the Far North.” 
Dr.R.G.Green, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Dr. Green, an immunologist and bacteriologist, will 
lecture on his artic expedition in his research work. An 
illustrated motion picture accompanies his lecture.) 
7:30 P.M. ANNUAL BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT. 
(Minnesota Club) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1934 
9:00 A.M. “Operative Radiodontia.” 
Dr. WALTER S. THompson, Los Angeles, Calif.. A demon- 
strated oral lecture. 
10:00 A.M. “Habits That Make or Mar Our Facial Development.” 
Dr. WitBert W. Crossy, New Haven, Conn. (Lecture 
illustrated with lantern slides.) 
11:00 A.M. “The Problem of Public Dental Health Education.” 
Dr. C. J. HoLiister, Executive Secretary, American Mouth 
Hygiene Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 


12:00 M. MOUTH HYGIENE LUNCHEON. 


2:00 to 5:00 P.M.—AIl Dental Hygienists requested to attend Mouth Hygiene 
Section Program. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1934. 
Board of Trustees Meeting (Third) 
General Meeting. State Reports by Delegates. 
CONFERENCE LUNCHEON. (For Delegates and Trustees.) 
Last meeting of House of Delegates—Election of Officers. 


General Meeting.—-Report of House of Delegates.—Installation of 
Officers. 1934-35. 
3:00 P.M. Meeting of Newly Elected Officers of Board of Trustees. 


EVENING—AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT'S BALL. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1934 


9:00 A.M. Sightseeing tour of Buildings of interest of St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dental Hygienists, hostess. 


Announcements 


The hours of the various subjects listed above are subject to change before the 
final program goes to press, but you can be assured of hearing these many worth- 
while lecturers if you will attend the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
eleventh annual meeting, at St. Paul, Minn., August 6-10th. 

F raacememan for the Dental Hygienists will be at the St. Frances Hotel, in St. 
a 


All meetings, (except the Trustees) will be held in the Auditorium at St. Paul. 
All Hygienists will be able to register at the auditorium. 

A. D. A. members are cordially invited to attend the lectures on the A. D. 
H. A. program. We would be happy for your presence. 


j 

= 

8:00 A.M. 
9:00 A. M. = 
12:00 M. 
2:00 P.M. 
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AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President A. REBEKAH Fisx, Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary: AGNES G. Morris, 886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Treasurer: Cora L. UELAND, 901 W. Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 


Neither the editors nor the publishers of THE JoURNAL are in any way re- 
sponsible for the statements and opinions expressed in any article. 


Editorial 
THE LAST CALL FOR CONVENTION 


INCE this is the last Journal that you will receive before the An- 
nual Meeting in St. Paul, Minn., it seems only fitting that we should 
in every way possible endeavor to arouse your enthusiasm and thus 

assure us of a good attendance. 

The committees, without exception have worked hard to give you not 
only a program that will excell all those in the past but they are doing every- 
thing that is possible in other ways to make this meeting a memorable one. 

With this thought in mind there remains only one more thing to be de- 
sired and that is the presence of every member or prospective member of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

Our National Meetings, year by year become of greater importance. 
As our profession grows in numbers our Association grows in responsibility. 
Around us everywhere are changes and contemplated changes with which 
everyone should be familiar and it is only through attendance at Con- 
ventions that we may learn and understand. 

There are those who may feel that everything is running very smoothly 
and there is no need for concern. They also feel that the Association is in 
the hands of very capable officers. This is perhaps true but the real feeling 
of belonging to an active organization can never be appreciated until you 
have experienced the joy of being a working part. 

We too, have to consider the years to come and the possibility of our 
officers resigning for some particular reason. It takes experience and hard 
work to capably fill any position and that cannot be done over night. It is 
only years of training, observing and thinking that best qualify one to serve 
in such a capacity. 

To expect our full membership to attend is unheard of but to anticipate 
seventy-five per-cent is not impossible. After all, it is your Convention. 
Everything that is being done is to interest you. For the sake of that 
profession that you have chosen above all others, for the sake of the organi- 
zation that governs it, for your own good and the benefits that you will per- 
chance derive and pass on to your patients. COME TO ST. PAUL. 
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HOBBIES 


T HAS been something in the way of an experience to meet various 
members of our own and the Dental Profession and learn just what it 
is that keeps them so vitally interested in their daily work and more, 

what keeps that work from becoming so monotonous. It is a hobby. Some- 
thing to make them forget at odd hours the trials and worries of the day. 

True, most everyone has something they do in leisure hours but it is 
surprising the number of people who put so much time and thought in their 
work that they are scarcely able to enjoy a change if they have one. There 
are also others who claim that they enjoy their work so much that they 
would rather do that than anything else. 

For the majority however, some relaxation is necessary be it sports, 
music, literature or art. These are the most common and best known ways 
of spending the hours after the days work is completed but there are a 
few who have hobbies that fit in directly with their work and another few 
whose hobby is an unusual one but find no place for it in their office. 

Quite recently, I talked with a dentist who is past seventy and was 
rather amazed to hear him say that he enjoyed the children in his practice 
more than the adults. When questioned, he said he was a magician, belong- 
ing to the National Association of Magicians and by means of knowing 
this art he had never failed to win the confidence of the most nervous child 
that came to his office. “It matters not how much they cry. Just as soon 
as I can produce a handkerchief that they have never seen, I have their 
curiosity aroused and can do anything.” Many of the adults in his practice 
came to him as children and now their children are numbered among his 
patients. 

Another dentist has as his chief interest, Psychology. He explains that 
he has made a special study of the sub-conscious mind and that its adapta- 
tion to his work has made dentistry a pleasure. A patient, he says seldom 
or never suffers in his chair if they will co-operate with him. He talks to 
them and gets them in a state of mind where they relax perfectly. Soon the 
work is completed and they say, “Why Doctor, I never even felt that.” He 
does not say that it is any form of hypnotism, just a complete relaxation of 
the nervous system with the patient conscious of every move he makes. 

And still another is a wood carver and a musician. We can welk 
imagine that his ability to carve has served him well in his chosen profession. 
His office is not unlike a museum for it seems that he has favored carving 
likenesses of stately generals of civil war days. He has been practicing den- 
tistry for more than fifty years and appears to be in a condition to carry on 
for a few more. I am told that it is not unusual to walk into his office and 
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find him playing his beloved violin. Large stacks of old music are placed in 
a corner of his laboratory together with an old reading stand such as the 
conductor of an orchestra may use. He told me that he and his wife have 
spent many hours at their music in years gone by. 

But even youth has unusual hobbies and we find it right in our own 
profession. One dental hygienist who rarely misses a National Convention 
and for that reason is well known to many, spends her leisure hours teach- 
ing swimming to crippled children and thus helps them to regain the use 
of their disabled bodies. After this she must have still a few more hours 
left for I have been told that the belts and purses she makes from snakes 
she has killed and skinned are really quite attractive. 

And so it is, hobbies for young and old, usual and unusual but forever 
serving their purpose. Dentistry or any branch of it is an art that requires 
labor and at times under most trying circumstances. All are not gifted with 
the ability to work hour after hour and day after day without some relief 
from their tedious tasks. Therefore hobbies. May you all have one. 


APPRECIATION 


OR five years, I have enjoyed the privilege of being Editor of our 

JOURNAL, a joy of service that I shall never be able to fully appreciate. 

It has not been an easy five years-circumstances and time could not 
make it exactly that but the co-operation of others has made it much less 
difficult than it might have been. 

Mark Twain once said that people talk a great deal about the weather, 
but nobody does anything. So it is in our appreciation of what others may 
have done or be doing for us. We feel it but fail to express those feelings. 

I have felt that I owe much to the Editorial Staff of our JOURNAL, to 
those authors who have contributed of their time and thought that we may 
present the possible material to our readers and to our advertisers who have 
helped make possible the regular publication of the JouRNAL. To my im- 
mediate knowledge there is no one who has had an obligation who has failed 
in the fulfillment of it. 

There is so little I may say regardless of how much I feel. After all, 
words are futile although they are the symbols for expression of thoughts. 
It is to be regretted that so few are able to put thoughts into words. But, 
what the JOURNAL is today; whatever it may be in the future, has not nor 
never will depend entirely upon the Editor. It is the united efforts of the 
entire working force that counts. ; 

And it is for this reason, simple as the words may be, I want to say 
“Thanks” to everyone for their splendid help and co-operation. 
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Last Minute Flashes of the American Dental Association 
Welcome To St. Paul 


An intensive post graduate school designed to familiarize the practicing dentist 
with the latest in research and newest developments of practice will be presented at 
the annual convention of the American Dental Association at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
August 6 to 10, inclusive. 


The school, in charge of the Chairmen of the eight different scientific sections, 
will be one feature of an outstanding convention that is growing out of the co- 
operative effort of national officers, and a local arrangements committee of more than 
200 dentists, members of the St. Paul District Dental Society. 


Other features, all of which are important, include discussions of new problems 
that face the profession as a result of changed economic conditions; attendance of 
a list of important men, both inside the profession and out; a fine program of 
clinics in addition to the scientific sections; and an unsurpassed opportunity for a 
summer vacation on the same trip as the convention. 


The Scientific Sections and their chairmen are: Operative Dentistry, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Dr. John C. Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; Full Denture 
Prosthesis Dr. Bert L. Hooper, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mouth Hygiene and Preventive 
Dentistry, Dr. Walter C. McBride, Detroit, Michigan; Oral Surgery, Exodontia 
and Anesthesia, Dr. Frank W. Rounds, Boston, Massachusetts; Orthodontia, Dr. 
Henry F. Hoffman, Denver, Colorado; Partial Denture Prosthesis, Dr. Ralph C. 
Cooley, Houston, Texas; Periodontia, Dr. M. Monte Bettman, Portland, Oregon; 


and Research, Dr. Paul C. Kitchin, of Columbus, Ohio. 
The Scientific Sections which will form the “post-graduate school” will operate 


just as college classes. 


They will run in 40 minute periods, with all sections 


operating simultaneously and five minutes periods between for the men to transfer. 


Dr. A. C. Wherry of Salt Lake City, President of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, has said repeatedly in dental meetings, and public statements, that the pro- 


New Members 


New York 
Myra Briant, New York City 
Isabelle Jackson, Buffalo 
Marian J. Barome,Buffalo 
Mary S. D. Annunzio, Schenectady 
Elaine Wilson, New York City 
Edith Smith, Binghamton 
Dorothy Denton, Lacester 
Sylvia Dryer, Rochester 
Eleanor Welch, Rochester 
Charlotte Farrel, Palmyra 
Helen E. Northime, New York City 
Elizabeth Madigan, Salamanca 
Dorothy G. Laitman, Brooklyn 
Frances Pickens, Arcade 
Mrs. Nellie Seager, Rochester 
Ruth B. Davis, Niagara Falls 
Catherine M. Connelly, Fulton 
Ellen E. Speed, Buffalo 
Grace E. Meigs, Syracuse 


MonTANA 
Erma Bollman, Missoula 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rose Bourky,Worcestor 

Frances Erard, Springfield 

Ermina Miller, Springfield 

Esther Phipps, Holliston 
Marjorie G. Patch, Beverley 

Anna Levin, Worcester 

Eleanor M. Collins.Charleston 
Marjorie L. Como,Prides Crossing 
Pearl C. Strock, Jamaica Plains 
Barbara S. Chisholm, Melrose 
Lauretta Warren, Boston 
Catherine Honrihan, Jamaica Plains 


CoNNECTICUT 


Mrs. Marguerite Oswald, Bridgeport 
Verna Knoth, Hamden 
Lillian Sherwood, Southport 


WISCONSIN 


Josephine Sagabin, Milwaukee 
Isabelle Scholl, Milwaukee 
Dolores Kasel, Menasha 
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fession is facing a new economic day, in which it must establish itself as a necessary 
and valuable public health service. Steps to that end will be an important part of 
the questions to be considered at the St. Paul meeting. 

The important men of the dental profession who will attend the convention are 
too numerous to list here. But important outsiders will be present also. A welcome 
to those attending will be delivered by St. Paul's most distinguished citizen, Hon- 
orable Frank B. Kellogg, Judge of the World Court, former United States Senator, 
Ambassador to Great Britian, Secretary of State and author of the famous peace 
pact which bears his name. Another outstanding personage who will attend is 
— States Senator Henrik Shipstead, himself a member of the dental pro 
ession. 

The Local Arrangements Committee is earnestly determined to live up to the 
promises made by its emissaries last year—that the convention will be a comfortable 
one. It will be completely housed in the new St. Paul Municipal Auditorium with 
comfortable seats and ventilating system that can regulate the temperature satisfactor- 
ily at any time, general surroundings will be desirable. The building's facilities them- 
selves were designed, after more than a year of detailed study, for efficiency and ease 
in handling all sizes of gatherings, from a dozen to 13.000 persons. It is in the 
downtown section, within five blocks of 1,600 first class hotel rooms. 

Because of the building's versatility and utility, the committee is preparing for 
the delevates an entertainment feature never before presented at an American Dental 
Association meeting—an ice skating show of more than 20 acts, including a ballet 
and ice skating races—in the hottest month of the summer. This will be presented 
for those attending the night of Monday, August 6th. 

Arrangements have been made so that the space occupied Monday night by the 
ice skating rink will be filled Tuesday morning when delegates return, with clinic 
tables, and rest room constructed to resemble a pine forest in Northern Minnesota, 
and surrounded completely with trees brought from there. 

Other entertainment features of the program have been planned by the Local 
Arrangements Committee on a par with the ice show. 

A total of nine sub-committees are at work preparing for the meeting. They 
are: Clinics: Health and Scientific Exhibits: Entertainment; Reception and Trans- 
portation; Halls and Hotels; Publicity: Information; Arrangements for Associated 
Groups; and last, but not by any means least, Vacations. 

This committee has taken personal charge of arranging any type of outing or 
vacation any dentist may wish. The members have contacted summer resorts of all 
kinds, and selected those best fitted to receive the members of the convention. Mem- 
besrs of this, as well as other committees may be reached at the convention head- 
quarters, 364 Lowry Medical Arts Building, St. Paul, for information, advice and 


"The St. Paul convention may he easily reached from every part of the country. 
It is at the apex of a triangle. with Chicago and Omaha at the other angles, and 
is less than twelve hours by rail. from either of them. It may be reached over fine 
highways from every portion of the country, and is less than three hours from 
Chicago by air. 

With all these things planned and being carried out, the local arrangements com- 
mittee is certain it speaks with justification in its slogan: 


“Plan your vacation to include a truly scientific meeting.” 


It is acknowledged that serious consequences 
follow neglect of the teeth. Acknowledged, 
too, that the use of a dentifrice which 
cleans safely and thoroughly is a valuable 
supplement to your professional care of pa- 
tient’s teeth. 

Safe cleansing implies the use of a safe 
cleansing agent. Simple household cleans- 
ing agents are often suggested for use in 
the mouth. These may be satisfactory if it 
is certain that their continued use does not 
result in irritation or abrasion and the 
establishment of some abnormality. 

Milk of magnesia, one of the principal 


ingredients of Squibb Dental Cream, is 
acknowledged as a safe, simple cleansing 
agent, scientifically correct for constant 
use. It has a high antacid reserve which 
aids in combatting the acid by-products of 
uncleanness. 

Squibb Dental Cream cleans without re- 
sorting to irritants or harsh abrasives. It is 
absolutely safe and goes as far in the ef- 
fective and thorough cleansing of the teeth 
as a dentifrice should go. Let us send you 
a complimentary package of Squibb Dental 
Cream for your own use. We believe that a 
trial will convince you. 


E. R. Squips & SONS, Dental Department, 
3607 Squibb Building, New York City 


Attached hereto is my professional card or 
letterhead. Please send me a complimentary 
package of Squibb Dental Cream. 
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Betty’s Trip to Fairyland 
By HELEN C. Larcez, D.H., Bristol, Conn. 


It was a beautiful June morning, the sun was shining brightly on little Betty 
as she stepped lightly out of her door. 

It was Saturday morning and for a whole week, Betty had looked forward to 
this day for Betty's mother had promised if she was a good girl all of the week, 
she could go after flowers. 

Betty started down the road all alone for although she was only seven years 
of age, she was in the habit of going after flowers alone. She dearly loved flowers, 
spending much of her time in the fields. : 

The morning dew on the daisies made them glisten like diamonds. They 
— as if they really wanted to be picked holding their heads in such a perky 
ashion. 

Betty picked and picked them until she had a huge bouquet. She kept going 
further and further. 

Suddenly, she stopped and looked around. She had lost her way. She didn’t 
know how to get home so she started to cry. 

A beautiful fairy appeard. “Oh, Good Fairy, won't you take me home? I 
have lost my way and cannot find my way home.” 

“Yes, I certainly will,” softly murmured the Fairy. “But won't you come in 
and see my castle first?” 

“Of course,” said Betty who had quickly dried her hig blue eyes. 

The beautiful fairy took Betty’s hand and brought her into her castle. First 
they went to the play room where Betty saw the most beautiful toys. Dolls that 
could walk, close their eves and even dance. A charming doll house, completely fur- 
nished. Any little girl would be delighted with it. Milk wagons with little milk 
— on them and little horses that would trot along. Beautiful red and green air- 
planes. 

They were the very nicest toys that Betty had ever sen. “Come,” said the Fairy. 
“I want you to meet my children, Winifred and Tommie. 

The Fairy called. 

Winifred came running in but Tommie did not come. 

“That is very strange,” said the Fairy. 

“He must be ill. He always comes when he is called.” 

Just then, Winifred remembered hearing Tommie say he had a toothache. 

“Let us go to his room, perhaps) we shall find him there.” 

So the Fairy, Betty and Winifred climbed the stairs to Tommie’s room. It 
was a real big room with plenty of light and fresh air. 

There lay Tommie on the bed. groaning with the toothache. 

“Come,” said the Fairy. This will never do. “We will all go right down to 
the village to see good old Dr. Brown, the dentist. 

“Would you like to go with us Betty?” softly said the Fairy. 
“T would like to go very much, for [ have never been to a dentist.” 

The Fairy rang for the two seated coach drawn by four small black ponies. 
This was quite a lark for Betty. She had been in the habit of going in an up-to- 
date automobile. 

The ride to the dentist's was very short. They all jumped out of the coach 
and climbed some long winding stairs to Dr. Brown's office. It was a delightful 
place. All painted in white with the funniest posters of rabbits brushing their 
teeth. Of funny vegetables on parade. And there was Dr. Brown all dressed in 
white, too. My, but he had such a pleasant smile. 

He said, “Good morning,” Winifred and Tommie. What can I do for you? 
And who is this nice little girl with you?” 

The Fairy said quickly, “I want you to meet our little friend, Betty, whom 
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we met today. She is really a very lovely little girl. 

Dr. Brown said, “How do you do? Would you like to have me look at your 
teeth, too?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you, Dr. Brown,” replied Betty quickly. 

Tommie sat up in the dentist's chair first and Dr. Brown soon stopped that 
old toothache. 

Winifred had been brushing her teeth every day besides drinking four glasses 
of = every day and eating green vegetables and plenty of fruit so she didn’t need 
any fillings. 

a Betty was next. Dr. Brown found some cavities in her six year molars. He 
told her what important teeth they were. She was surprised to learn they were her 
first permaent teeth and that they come in around six years of age. And that they 
act as guide for the other permanent teeth just the same as a frame keeps a house 
straight. 

Dr. Brown filled Betty's cavitics with some nice silver fillings and then he 
cleaned and polished until her teeth shone like pearls. : 

Dr. Brown then held up a mirror and when Betty looked in to it, she hardly 
recognized herself. 

“Come,” said the Fairy, ‘‘we are all finished and must start for home.” 

They all said good bye to Dr. Brown, thanking him for being so kind to them 
and promising to come and see him twice a year. 


They started home in their coach. The good Fairy taking Betty home first. 
It was nearly dark when they reached Betty's house. Betty thanked the Fairy, 
Winifred and Tommie for the lovely time she had then hastened into her home. 


Betty's Mother was just beginning to worry about her for she had been gone 
a long time. 


Betty told her Mother all about the wonderful Fairy, about her visit to the 
dentist, Dr. Brown. 
She told her Mother how much she had enjoyed it all and exclaimed, “I will al- 


ways brush my teeth and take care of them by visiting the dentist twice a year for I 
don’t want to suffer and have a toothache like Tommie. 


Can You Tell the Truth? 


By Lituian A. Linpsay, D.H., Springfield, Mass. 


To the Dental Hygienist in the making—a curriculum which included voice 
culture in its list of subjects—would no doubt, seem to be but an unnecessray frill. 
To the Dental Hygienist already in active service this same voice culture would not 
seem such an absurdity. 


It is really most difficult for the average person to tell the truth when judged 
by the tone, quality, and use of their voice. A most charming appearance, a most 
pleasing personality is sometimes merged into nothingness when the owner ineets 
the public with a raucous voice. More than in most professions must the Dental 
Hygienist be fitted to meet the public—and many times the public is met over a 
telephone where personality cannot modulate a harsh or unpleasantly domineering 
voice. Dental appointments, queries of anxious patients, the new patient who is 
to become a regular patient must be dealt with for the most part by the Dental 
Hygienist—and over the medium of the telephone in the majority of cases. 

Too many of us if judged by our voices over the telephone might fall far short 
of what we really are. It is good that a kind public does not so judge us—but 
at the same time it is very true that many a would-be-patient has gone elsewhere 
because they became offended at the type of voice over the phone which in- 
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quired concerning their needs and the time when they might have an appointment. 

In no less measure ic it true that health talks given by Dental Hygienists to 
parents or children are marred and made far less effective because possessed of a 
pecular type of voice attention becomes centered on the voice and the message is 
unheard. A tiny, weak voice never lent much confidence to anv message Dental 
Hygienists included—and the other extreme is frightening to children and often 
amusing to adults. 

A well-trained voice speaks with conviction and authority though is it in no 
way over-bearing or distasteful. ‘Whether engaged in private or public work the 
Dental Hygienist must be convincing to acquire respect for her knowledge and ef- 
ficiency and a trained voice speaks with that clearness, force, and earnestness which 
gains this very thing tor the owner. 

Thus at the beginning of another year I would urge all Dental Hygienists to 
consider carefully Emerson's words when he said: “Envy is ignorance, imitation 
: ~~ and none but he knows that which he can do, nor does he know until he 

as tried.” 


Announcement 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion will be held in St. Paul, Minnesota, August 6th-10th, 1934. Headquarters 
will be the St. Frances Hotel. 

Acnes G. Morris, Secretary 
886 Main Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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the regular receipt of the Journal, 
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Los Angeles 
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Important Notice! 


To complete its binding files of THE 
JouRNAL, a Dental Society whose collection of 
books and papers form a department in the 
Public Library where it is located, desires 
several back numbers. 


Members of the Association who have any 
back copies which they do not intend to keep 
as a permanent file or are through with, are 
requested to forward them to the Business 
Manager, who will be glad to refund the 
postage. 


Request is also particularly made for 
copies of the following issues: 
April, 1932 
October, 1933 


Kindly forward all copies to Business 
Manager, 


MISS BERNICE HOKE 
7024 Madden Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Assist Your Doctor 


Suggest that he read 
The Review of Orthodontia 


An Analytical Digest of Current Orthodontic 
Theory and Practice 


Edited by 
Martin Dewey, D.D.S., M.D., F.A.C.D. 


THE REVIEW gives due consideration to 
the discussion of problems as they occur in 
practice and is in fact a continuation of Post- 
Graduate Study. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW —to insure getting the 
first issue. Publication will be bi-monthly 
beginning January, 1933. Subscription is 
$5.00 per year or $1.00 per copy. For fur- 
ther information write to: 


DR. J. A. SALZMANN, Managing Editor, 
The Review of Orthodontia 


17 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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